CHAPTER HI
INSTINCTS IN MAN

JUST what the instincts are which man inherits from his
forefathers is difficult to say, because in man all instinctive
reactions are so rapidly and deeply covered by a crust or
cake of custom. That is why opinions have been so varied
as to what proportion the instinctive basis of human
behaviour bears to the whole, and why lists of human
instincts have differed so much from one another.

William James was one of the first writers, and was the
most forceful, in urging that instinct was at the root of
a good deal more of man's behaviour than was commonly
admitted: and every teacher should read what he has to
say. Since his time, an increasing emphasis in the same
direction has been shown by one psychologist after another:
but in their classifications of instincts two schools have shown
themselves, the one using a few wide classes, the other giving
long lists of separate instincts. A classification of the former
kind which has been popularized by Tansley's widely read
volume, The New Psychology, is that into ego-instincts,
herd-instincts, and sex-instincts, corresponding to self-
preservation (and aggrandizement), tribal preservation,
and racial preservation respectively. Most remote from this
is Thorndike's classification, which is indeed hardly a
classification at all, but rather an enumeration of one specific
situation after another, with the specifically instinctive
response in each case. Instead, for example, of a general
instinct to imitate, Thorndike enumerates the specific
things which he sees being imitated in an instinctive manner.
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